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What’s a synthesizer doing in the Thin Lizzy line-up? What’s 
an ex-punk doing in the Thin Lizzy line-up? Will Chalkie 
Davies’ cache of new lenses escape the clutches of 

British Customs? HARRY DOHERTY puts these and other 
probing questions to Thin Lizzy in smelly Tokyo city. 


w 


4 


f eerie” morning, bleary- 

eyed and besotted with the 
Orient, the Thin Lizzy party 
grudgingly forms an orderly 
queue in the red (Goods To De- 
clare) channel of Her Majesty’s 
Customs And Excisé, Heathrow 
Airport. 


A Gam groan from Phil Lynott. 
He's been through this routine mary 
times before. The chaps from HM 
A Customs will ask if this is all he has 
to declare, He'll say “yes”. They'll 
tell him. to open his cases and. sys- 
tematically and meticulously ex- 
amine his luggage. They might even 
take him away to a little room and 
ask him to strip. 4t’s happened be- 


Freeman’s 
Winter 
Catalogue. 


DAVE FLETT 
pictured 
taking the 
THIN LIZZY 
pose test. 


Discovering Japan - 


————— ees 
MY introduction to Tokyo is 

a traffic jam, Tokyo, in 
fact, is one eternal traffic jam, 
from one side of the massive 
city to the other. A sea of. ex- 
haust pipes. A cacophony of 
car horns. 


Fifteen miles and three hours 
later (average: five miles an hour), 
I find my hosts propping up the bar 
of the Keio Plaza Hotel, our billet 
for the duration. Messrs Lynott, Ure 
and Davies are on their third cock- 
fail and floating nicely, thank yew. 
Their impressions of Japan—they’ve 
been here a week: ‘Marvellous 
place,” says Lynott. “I just wish 
one of these Nips would do some- 
thing rotten so that I don’t feel that 
I’m the only evil bastard in the 
world.” 

Lynott is impressed by the polite 
and subservient nature of the Jap- 
anese people. It seems that he only 
has to snap his fingers and the en- 
tire Nippon nation is there to obey 
his command. Phil likes that sort of 
thing. Midge Ure likes the way that 
Japanese women are bred to satisfy 
the fetishes of their men-folk. 

—— 


Discovering Midge Ure 


Japanese bandit 
goes shopping. 


TJRE'S presence is such that you 
_. think he’s been a part of Thin 
Lizzy for years. In fact, he’s only 
been there since Gary Moore made 
his untimely exit at the start of the 
summer. Midge, in the meantime, 
insists that his role in Lizzy is pure- 
ly temporary, that he has so many 
other commitments he can’t possibly 
give this his total consideration. 

When Phil Lynott summoned Ure 
to the West Coast, a few eyes turned 
skywards. Ure’s-track record hardly 
matched the reputation of a. fine 
hard rock band — first with teeny- 
boppers Slik, then into the new wave 
with: the Rich Kids: and recently 
teaming up with Ultravox, as well 
as being involved in trendy projects 
that -mixed new music with new 
fashion. But Lynott, as is his wont, 
Was aS much concerned with the 
future as he was with the solution 
to an immediate crisis. He had plans 


i 
i ss \ : 


SCOTT GORHAM: “If I'm the star of this tour, how come I’m stuck at the 


bottom of the page.” 


Vo 


fore. 

_We’ve just survived an 18-hour 
flight from Tokyo. In Tokyo, there 
ts’ a constant temptation to spend, 
spend, spend; new developments in 
stereo, @ camera (but of course), 
toys, musical calculators. And all for 
about half the price that you'd pay 
at home, which is why the Customs 
men are anxious that you pay your 
30 per cent duty, , 

Midge Ure has a hi-fi unit stacked 
on his trolley and is dreading the 
encounter with the Government. 
Brian Downey and Pete Eustace, 

_ Lizzy’s sound engineer, each have a 
stereo cassette player that incorpor- 
ates a miniature colour TV screen. 


Devilishly clever, these Japs. 
Chalkie Davies, resident photo- 
8rapher, humps a suitcase full of 


for Midge. 

In this, Ure’s history is crucial. 
Just as he had probably sampled the 
superficial yenom of die-hard Lizzy 
fans — “A punk-in Thin Lizzy? .— 
he met with the same reaction, in a 


different kitchen, when he joined 
Glen Matlock in the Rich Kids. This, 
he feels, was why the Rich Kids got 
off on such an awkward left foot. 
Too many people, particularly - 
those in London, argued that the 
combination of punk (Matlock) and 
teenybop pin-up (Ure) was ludicrous. 
That attitude seeped into every area 
of the Rich Kids’ work, eventually 
tearing at the band. Ure and Mat- 
lock found that they couldn’t estab- 
lish a common musical policy. 

But Ure’s confidence had grown 
enormously. He had felt uneasy in 
the London punk situation — 
“Christ, we didn’t see any punks 
in. Glasgow at all, and all of a sud- 
den I’m out playin’ to all these 
morons who are spittin’ and throwin’ 
bottles at me, I got really paranoid.” 

With the Rich Kids gone, he sorted 
out his direction, and that direction 
was -not to have a direction. He got 
into solo projects, mostly with elec- 
tronic gear, and called upon his fash- 
ionable circle of friends, from the 
Rich Kids, Ultravox and Magazine, 
to create a studio experiment under 
the title of Visage. Visage also in- 
corporated his fascination with the 
Blitz, a club in central London that 
places as much emphasis on fashion 
as it does on’ the music played, 


which is usually electronic — to a 
man, they are devotees of Kraft- 
werk and Bowie, “that sort of 
stuff.” 


Fashion and music, Ure feels, go 
hand in hand. 

For the Thin Lizzy tour of Japan, 
readers, Midge excels in his guise 
as Space cadet, He sees himself as 
a junior James Kirk. 

Here we find Midge with a slight 
chip op his shoulder and a grievance 
against EMI Records, who, through 
the Rich Kids, hold his contract. He 
good-naturedly moans that Gary 
Numan has beaten him to the mar- 
ket for new music, when, if EMI 
had put their money where their 
mouth was (“they told me that I 
Was the one they wanted to go 
with”), he could have been a con- 
tender. 

_ Oh gawd,” he drops into a sud- 
Gen fit of desperation. “It really gets 


new lenses towards the desk and 
gets the third degree. Scott Gorham 
has no receipts. The squabbling of 
the TL party is reminiscent of an 
“O” Level class lining up for its 
French oral. 


Oh well, back to the harsh realities 
of life. But; as the next victim shuf- 
fles across towards the leeches, 
thoughts drift back of a thoroughly 
refreshing ‘experience — three days 
in Japan. The final frontier, Wwe cal- 
led it. The combination of Thin 
Lizzy and Tokyo was just tod-temp- 
ting to resist. 

Not that the British Customs 
would understand that. Jeez, they're 
still going through Chalkie’s bag. 
Can they ‘jail you for not declaring 
a toy dog? Back to my dream. 


up my nose. Not the fact that Gary 
Numan _ is doing it. That’s great. 
Fine. The guy’s talented and he’s 
really caught a market, It’s just the 
fact that it’s now going to look like 
I'm jumping on the bandwagon that 
I was actually involved in a long 
while back. It must be more upset- 
ting for Ultravox because they've 
been doing it for years. Thanks to 
EMI, they’re really helping to wreck 
my career; like the Skids asked them 
if I could produce them and they 
didn’t even tell me.” 

He. throws a glance across the 
graph of his career and notes that 
things aren’t so bad. If any more 
pies come his way, he won’t have 
enough finger’s to stick in them, He's 
also been receiving acclaim as a 
producer, first with Keyin Blacklock, 
and he recently took a Glasgow 
band, Modern Man, into the studio 
and came out with- four excellent 
tracks. Now Snips wants him to do 
the business. “For being in a real 
bad financial situation, owing BMI 
an arm and a leg, and they want 
more, I’m in a: réal good situation 
career-wise with all these different 
things.” 

He doesn’t feel that his role in 
Thin Lizzy will compromise the 
identity he has carved out on a more 
fashionable and contemporary level. 
He's been a fan of the band for 
years. (He plays guitar on “Things 
Ain’t Workin’ Out Down At The 
Farm”, on Lizzy’s “The Continuing 
Saga Of The Ageing Orphans” com- 
pilation.) More important, he’s de- 
termined to retain his own identity 
within the band — “I don’t think 
Christ, Thin Lizzy want me to go 
to America, I better get a pair of 
tight leather trousers and stack heel- 
ed boots.’ I am what J am. If any- 
thing, the band are actually adapting 
to play with" me, which is great.” 


Discovering electronics 


ROOF of the more calculating 

Side of Phil Lynott: he sees the 
addition of Ure, be it temporary, as 
a bridge for the band to cross over 
into the Eighties. Lynott is excited 
by the sounds “from synthesizers 
and, while it would be inaccurate to 
say Uré is solely’ responsible for 
that, he has played his part in the 
introduction. Two years ago, Bhil 
would have played his demos. on 


acoustic guitar. Now he uses synthe- 
sizer and drum machine. Lynott, 
Gorham and, naturally, Ure were 
down at the Venue Jast week to 
check out the Yellow Magic Orches- 
tra. 

“He’s like an Eno for us,” Lynott 
Says of Ure. “Like, I’m aware that 
it’s 1979 and gettin’ near Christmas 
and there’ll be an eight in the figure 
soon and after years of sayin’ that 
the Who have been ten years to- 
gether, Lizzy are gonna be ten 
years together. We’ve got to come 
to terms with now and say some- 
thing relevant for now. I'm tryin’ to 
foresee Thin Lizzy in the Eighties 
and comin’ to terms with it on a 
basis that’s not sellin’ out but is 
definitely a step forward.” 

He admits that he’s using Ure to 
introduce Scott Gorham and Brian 
Downey to new music. “Oh yeah. 
It's definitely facing them with a 
bit of reality. Sometimes I see them 
closing their eyes to something sim- 
ply because they’ll read the papers 
and see that there is a difference 
between us and them guys. I used 
to take all that rap about being a 
rock star, but that wasn't goin’ to 


stop me from seein’ what’s goin’ on.’ 


Thad to see what was happenin’ ’cos 
I can only be a young man for so 


long and while I’m a young man I 


insist on seein’ what’s goin’ down. 

“I knew from being with Midge 
and knowin’ his attitudes that they 
were a little bit different to Scott 
and Brian’s. And I’m a devil for mix- 
ing it, so I_ often wondered what 
Brian and Scott would think of 
somebody who didn’t believe in gui- 
tar solos and drummers goin’ mad 
but believed in something that was 
the antithesis of what they were 
about. I felt that in some areas they 
did need a bit of a shock, but at 
the same time I knew they were 
men enough in their own right to 
come up with reasons why they had 
adopted the attitudes they had. Sure 
enough, this has happened. Both 
Sides have learned.” 

Lynott says that the addition of 
keyboards has opened up a whole 
new sense of writing. Gorham, too, 
is enthusiastic about the prospect of 
working with keyboards in the 
studio, but he feels that they will be 


part of a rhythm section as opposed 


to being placed out front. “It'll still 
be guitar orientated. We're too much 


PHIL LYNOTT shares a joke with members of the Manchester United Supporters Club, 


in love with guitar in this band to 
get away from that, but the key- 
boards should give us a new tex- 
ture. Midge has turned me on to a 
lot of keyboard things, like Kraft- 
werk,” The synthesizer sound will 
be experimented with on. Lynott’s 
solo album, which he’s now record- 
ing, and ‘the successful adaptations 
will then be displayed on a Lizzy 
album 

But Ure’s role within the Lizzy 
framework remains nebulous. It 
seems that the ideal arrangement 
with all parties would be for him to 
continue as a floating activist, work- 
ing with the band when other com- 
mitments allow, and his major com- 
mitment at the moment is seeing 
Ultravox become successful. And 
seeing as Ultravox are likely to be 
managed by Morrison-O’Donnell, 
Lizzy’s man-handlers, this arrange- 
ment could work. Midge, though, 
still considers himself “an outsider”. 

“Thin Lizzy have always been 
known for real good fsuitarists and 
I don’t consider myself a real good 
guitarist. I am adequate. I know 
there’s somebody out there sitting 
in their bedroom who’s perfect, and 
he’ll get the job. Phil wants me to 
introduce this contemporary key- 
board element to Thin Lizzy and if 
he wants it, great. I wouldn’t like to 
force my ideas on the band, because 
Thin Lizzy is Thin Lizzy. I can sit 
and criticise and they listen to me 
as an outsider. I’m a ghost member, 
as it were.” 


Tapping the ash 


“ HAVE this tremendous ability to 

live above my means,” Midge 
mentions as we drive towards base 
from downtown Tokyo. “A lovely 
flat in London, all sorts of gadgets 
to play with, and now this.” He has 
just ‘spent 100,000 yen on a com- 
pact stereo unit. 

Our Tokyo time-table is a tight 
one. Up at 10.30 am, meet in the 
lobby at 11, map our route on the 
underground and off towards the 
shopping centre of our choice. Back 
by 3.30pm. Soundcheck at 4.30, Gig 
at 6.30. Dinner at midnight. Some- 
where else then. Bed at God knows 
What time. 

Oh, the bitching that goes on when 


us girls go shopping. : 

“T always know that Downey will 
do this,” Lynott cries, in pursuit 
of the man of a thousand faces (as 
he calls BD). “We've been here for, 
what, five bleedin’ days, and he al- 
ways leaves it to the last day to get 
what he wants. I mean, he saw 
what he wants in that shop back 
there, Now he doesn’t want it. What 
dces he want, anyway?” 

Brian’s searching for a_ stereo 
cassette cum colour TV unit, which 
he eventually captures, 

There are several things that strike 
us as odd about Japan. For instance, 
the Nips are renowned for their 
neatness and polite ways. Nething is 
ever.toeo much trouble, Yet Tckyo 
stinks. A whiff of the sewers will 
turn your stomach. And the pollu- 
tion, a by-product of the density of 
traffic, makes central London’s air 
feel as clean as the Alps! No wonder 
that so many of the Tokyo populace 
walk about with surgical masks cov- 
ering their mouths. 

But, as ever, it’s the efficiency of 
the Japanese that is astounding. 
Lizzy’s Japanese crew Wins acco- 
lades by the day. So meticulous 
were they in setting up Brian Down- 
ey’s drumkit that they even put a 
microphone on his ash-tray. And if 
it’s pointed out that something isn’t 
quite right, they go into fits of 
humble apology and set off to hang 
the culprit by the thumbs. 

Why should anyone want to miss 
out on all this? i 


“We don’t talk anymore’ 


"THE greatest mistake Gary Moore 

made in leaving Thin-Lizzy was 
that he didn’t wait until after the 
Japanese tour. But Moore’s foul 
deed has been quietly buried by 
Lizzy and only: occasionally is any 
vitriol pointed in his direction, usu- 
ally when you mention his state- 
ments to the Press. 

Brian Downey displays an admir- 
able degree of compassion for 
Moore’s sudden move, although he’s 
disappointed at his timing. Gorham 
and Lynott remain quietly bitter. 
Lynott confides that he was pleased 
to gét one album out of Moore and 
sorrowfully nods that he was ex- 
pecting Gary to break at same time 


Tokyo Branch, 


ge of discove 


Gorham is still mystified by it all. 
There was, he says, nothing to indi- 
cate that he was about te-hand in 
his ‘notice, aie 

“He should have been musician 
and man enough to finish the tour,” 
Scott adds. ‘Then he could have 
done what he wanted and this back- 
lashing would never have happened. 
I tried to keep out of that as much 
as possible. It’s pointless. The sad 
thing about it is that friendships 
have just broken up completely.” 

So the point of acrimony is not 
that Gary Moore and Thin Lizzy 
split, but that Gary decided to carry 
the battle to the Press. The affair 
points up yet another unemphasised 
dimension of Thin Lizzy — the con- 
stant paranoia within. the band, 
though Gorham prefers to call it 
“anxiety”. Whatever it is, that’s 
tae essential factor that keeps the 
band so sharp and unpredictable. 

“We walk out every night with 
the feeling that our ass is on the 
line,” Gorham says. “ You’re only 
as good as you are that night.” 

“Oh yeah, there’s always sparks 
flyin’,” Lynott agrees when asked 
about the inherent insecurities. “I 
thrive on that. I Jove that bit of 
edge. A point to prove. With Gary 
goin’, I have so many points’ to 
prove now. I’m not gonna let’ him 
slag me off in every music paper in 
the country, ring up daily newspap- 
ers_and tell them I’m a drug addict 
and then I’m gonna lie down and 
takes it,”” (here are, by the way, no 
drugs in Japan and I saw no signs 
of cold turkey in Lynott.) 

“Now, I don’t say anything to the 
Press in answer ‘to any of those 
questions but I have a point to prove 
and I'l] prove .it at the end of the 
year when I say ‘ Well, here’s what 
I did. What have you done?* 

“With Gary. goin’, our back’s 
against the wall again. But I think 
we'll come up trumps, otherwise 
we'll go down smiling.” 


At the Koraduan 


“pore Arigato” was very much 

the catch-phrase of the Jap- 
anese tour., It means “thank you 
very much” and, as any true Lizzy 
Supporter knows, that’s the phrase 
most favoured by Phil Lynott on 


ALL PIX: CHALKIE DAVIES 


ry 


stage. The Japs appreciated that he'd 
gone to the trouble of sussing out 
the local lingo. 

Japan is, for all intents and pur- 
poses, the final frontier. Britain, of 
course, is conquered, and Europe is 
practically in Lizzy’s back pocket. 
The band are still a sizeable cult in 
America, but remain anxious to 
break through on a wider scale. They 
played in front of 60,000 fans in 
Sydney to climax their first Aus- 
tralian tour last year, and now it 
looks like Japan, as happened with 
Cheap Trick, will pre-empt America 
in affording Lizzy acclaim. 

Lynott, always desperate to play 
to the advantages of any situation, 
Was aware that. Japanese magazines, 
which play a large part in establish- 
ing Western bands, prefer smart- 
looking .rock stars. and if there’s 
one thing that Phil knows Lizzy are, 
it’s that, So he plied Phonogram 
and tour promoter Massy Hayashi, 
of Van Planning, with pictures of the 
band from America. He even went 
to the length of supplying shots of 
Midge Ure that hadn’t even been 
seen in England, with the result that_ 
Midge is featured in the tour pro- 
gramme. J 

It turned out to be an astute piece 
of advance planning. The magazines 
featured ery heavily and the band, 
forewarned that Japanese audiences 
generally like to sit on their asses 
and ‘clap politely, headed for the 
East quietly confident that it was 
theirs for the taking, despite the 
hasty rescheduling of the set due to 
Moore's departure. And it was. 

An indication of the grip Lizzy 
took on the Japanese media can be 
gauged-from the fact that the entire 
second row of seats for the final gig 
at the Sun-Plaza was bought out by 
journalists. All the gigs in Japan 
were sold out, which is unprecedent- 
ed for an unknown band, as Lizzy 
are regarded there. 

The set Lizzy played was patchy, 
compiled more for convenience than 
anything else. In America, Ure had 
accompanied Gorham on guitar out 
front. He now took to keyboards 
and fattened up the rhythm sound 
while Lizzy took on another guitar- 
ist, Dave Flett, formerly of Manfred 
Mann's Earthbound, for the trip East 


continued overleaf 


“long for 


_ there 


| from previous page 


The penuitimate gig of 
the tour, at the Koraduan 
Hall, showed that, despite 
the last-minute changes, 
Thin Lizzy could operate 
at full power. There were 
a few unlikely absentees 


from the set, notably 
“Warriors”, “Me And 
The Boys” and “The 


Rocker”, but it didn’t take 
the audience to 
be persuaded by the 
band’s power. Any no- 
tions that Japanese audi- 
ences sit down for the 
duration were soon dis- 
_ pelled. 

As for the band, the 
hopes are more for the 
future than the present, A 
lack of rehearsal meant 
Ure had to hold his key- 
boards in a secondary. 
role; this will not be the 
case in the studio. Let's 
just say that Phil Lynott’s 
solo album will be a very 
interesting pointer. Dave 
Flett, on the other hand, 
was thrown in at the deep 
end and came out well. 

He was naturally more 
concerned with doing the 
job than dashing off on 
wild runs, and at-times he 
appeared to lack confi- 
dence. His role was pure- 
y to imitate and consoli- 

late, and this he did ade- 
-quately. If he gets the job 
full-time, and he’s after it, 
then we might have a 
clearer view of what he 
can offer Thin Lizzy. 


Discovering’ Dave 
Flett : 
ETT, whether — he’ 
knew it or not, had 
been working under the 
Lynott microscope for five 
days, and the guv'nor 
wasn’t totally convinced 
that he was the man for 


the job. Then, during ,the . 
last gig at the Sun-Pfaza, 


something happened. 
Lizzy had just launched 
into “Jailbreak” when 
Scott Gorham’s guitar cut 
out. It was a test of Flett’s 
-confidence, and  Lynott 
knew it. He could either 
carry on and hold it. to- 
gether, ot fall to pieces, 
stop playing and wait for 
Scott to ~get together 
again. He played’ on, even 
posing more to make up 
for the lack of Scott's 
presence. He passed the 
test. 
liked 


“What I really 


| was that that was Dave's 


gig,” Lynott — explained... 
“That was thé-first gig ‘to 
me where he came into- his 
own. I could see what he 
was thinkin’: ‘i have noth- 


in’ to fose now. I’m goin’ ~ 


for it” the 
Conditions hadn't. been 


-perfect for Flett-in Japan. 
* He had Pied two of the | 


_ gigs ‘suffering from food 
poisoning. “The Jast day 
of my dream,” is how he 
describes the final gig in 
Japan. -.“‘ Even if Les 
were no Strings: on that 
guitar I Wwould’ve been out 

throwing the 

shapes.” = 

Flett still hasn't. heard 
if the gig is his, but -he’s 
philosophical about it: if 
he doesn't-get it, it simply 


mens Lizzy didn’t consid- 


er hint the right man. It’s 
no-comment on his stature 
as @ guitarist. 
He has, after all,-a few 
gold albums’ on -his walls 
already. With Manfred 


MIDGE URE puts -a little kraft into Lizzy’s werk 


Mann, he ‘scored with 
“The Roaring Silence ” 
and “Watch”. The first 
song he played on was 
“Blinded By The Light”, 
an American number one. 

Flett. came down to 
London from Aberdeen 
when he was 22, with only 
experience in iocal bands. 


-He was driving a laundry 


van when the offer came 
to join the Earth Band. 
Two days later. he was 
playing in America. But 
after two albums, the band 
agreed that it had run 
into a cul-de-sac. Manfred 
retained only the services 
of singer Chris Thompson, 
Flett didn’t mind. 

“He might have split 
the band at the wrong time 
commercially, but it was 


-the right time artistically. 


Everybody was getting fed 
up. We'd be playin’ in 
America in front of all 
these kids who were obvi- 
ously lovin’ every minute 
of it, and I wasn’t enjoyin’ 
it at all.” 

After that, he played 
with Zaine Griff and clash- 
2d with Dee Harrington,v 
Rod Stewart’s ex, Brian 
Robertson’s* current and 
Zaine Griff’s manager. The 
break came when Filett of- 
fered a reason why audi- 
ences weren't enjoying 
their music any more. 
“Dee Harrington said that 
I was upsetting Zaine Griff 
because I said that the 
audiences weren't enjoying 


“the show, so I had to go. 


Later on, too, I tried to 


get us a support gig ona. 


‘y tour and Dee said 
that Dave Flett only wants 
to play on the same stage 
as Thin Lizzy to satisfy his 
ego.” 5 

The smile on his face 
was almost cruel. 


Scott Gorham: Star 
Of The Orient 


P (IL Lynott introduces 

- the band as ‘‘ Baby 
Drives Me Crazy” brings 
the Koraduan set to an 
end. He's introduced Dave 


“with Robertson 


Lynott, mind you, has 
been giving Gorham good 
Press for years. 

“T mean, there's no jeal- 
ousy about Scott being the 
main-man because I know 
that if we play Japan 
more, I'll come into me 
own.” 

Once again, the cold 
commercial side to Lynott 
is evident. He’s willing to 
let Gorham take stage 
centre as long as it furth- 
ers the ambitions of the 
whole. “T'll use anybody. 
As soon as Scott walked 
in at the auditions, I could 
see it,” 


The Japan trip has now 
taken Gorham's confidence 
to a higher point than it 
has been at aye time in 
Lizzy’s history. He admits 
to having always felt in- 
secure, but he’s been 
through ‘so many battles, 
leaving, 
then Moore, that he’s 
now recognised his own 
ability to cope. When 
Moore opted out, for. in- 
Stance, Gorham, stacking 
all the odds against him- 
self, successfully adapted 


Flett, Midge Ure and Brian © 


Downey. There is an air 


of anticipation in the audi- 


torium as Lynott turns’ to 


his left: “Ladees an’ gen’- 


U.S. of A., put your hands 
together for SCOTT GOR- 
HAM!” The place erupts: 
in a burst. of teenage 
frenzy thé like: of which 
I haven’t seen: since I took 
Gorham and Brian Robert- 


lemen, from Los Angélees, _ 


Son to see Slik two years 
ago. This is teenybop. 
Scott Gorham was The 
Face of this tour. Even 
Phil. Lynott, usually the 
target, had to admit that 
he Was taki 
to the long-haired, good- 
looking American, 


a-backseat 


There are several obvi- 


ous reasons why Gorham 


suddenly became the focus. | 


for Thin Lizzy fans, all of 


them to do with the fresh- - 


ness of Japan. First, as far 


as they are concerned, - 


‘Thin pice is a telatively 
new band. They haven't 
been conditioned into be- 


Scott is a mere apprentice 
compared to Phil. Second, 
rock is so young in Japan 
that it attracts a -mainly 
teenage audience, anda 
large proportion of these 
are girls, 


lieving that Phil Lynott’ is. 
the main man or that ~ 


-portrait that was 


his style to a three-piece. ~ 
Lynott: “Scott now” 
knows he's a good guitar 
ist and if he gives you all 
that crap about *Oh © 
can't play’, then it’s a 
load of balls. He'll alwa 
undersell himself. When he: ~ 
gets on that stage, you ci 
see jt, he loves it.” 
“Pretty good, 
Gorham modestly says of 
his Oriental conquest. “It's — 
really shocked me. I felt 
like tellin, them that 
they’d got it wrong, that 
Phil was the guy they 
were supposed to be after. 
I hate a Oe it, oa 
is teenybop, I was lovin’ — 
the hell out of it, Too bad_ 
about the other guys.” 
Scott, like the other — 
members of the band, was 


inundated with gifts~from ~ 


the fans. His favourite, 
he says, was a still-wet 
thrust — 
at him by a fan. ‘She 
got the hair perfect,” he — 
says sweetly. “The face — 
was in perfect proportion. — 
She got the teeth ri 


